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To avoid the attacks of Allied airmen the Germans are now constructing underground hangars of this type, provided with sloping concrete runways 

which can be used for starting 




DECOY AERODROMES 


Underground Hangars of the German Airmen 

HESE are unhappy days for the German flying men. 
Not only are they confronted by overwhelming 
numbers when they take to the higher altitudes, but 
even when resting in their shelters many miles from the 
battle front they are subjected to the attacks of 
enemy airmen. 

Almost four years of continuous warfare has disclosed 
the fact that the German is not slow to put new ideas 
into execution. So it is not surprising to hear that the 
German airmen have resorted to the same device as their 
brothers in the first line trenches, namely, underground 
shelters and hangars as a protection against hostile 
attacks. It is learned from Allied intelligence officers 
that at many points on the western front the enemy is 
busily engaged in building underground hangars and 
quarters. And this, after all, is nothing more than 
carrying out their program of wonderful subterranean 
shelters on a far greater scale than heretofore attempted 
by the infantry. 

From material now available our artist has drawn 
the accompanying view of a German underground hangar. 
It appears that the Germans are excavating roomy caves 
below the surface, which they roof over with a heavy 
layer of sandbags and^the original sod. The roof is 
supported by pillars at frequent intervals, so arranged 
as to interfere the least possible with the movement of the 
airplanes. From the entrance of the underground 
hangar there extends to the surface an inclined runway 
of concrete, which can be used most admirably in starting 
a flight; indeed, no matter what may be the condition 
of the surrounding terrain due to rain or snow the con¬ 
crete runway is always ready for service. As likely 
as not the Germans are using or will use large strips of 
canvas painted the same color as the surrounding grass, 
to camouflage the concrete runway and the entrance to 
the hangar. While speaking of camouflage it is also 
well to mention that they intend using decoy or dummy 
aerodromes some distance away from the underground 
hangars in order to draw off enemy attacks from the real 
objective. 

It would be a case of sheer ignorance to deride this 
latest German idea, for in many respects it has marked 
advantages, particularly from the German point of view 
when the Allied aviators are nightly attacking the Ger¬ 


man airmen at their camps. Furthermore, it is not in¬ 
frequent for a severe wind storm to cause considerable 
damage to the usual aerodrome. Obviously, an under¬ 
ground hangar, if properly built and waterproofed so as 
to avoid excessive dampness which would certainly prove 
most harmful to the airplanes and other equipment, 
ought to be one solution of the housing problem. 

Counterfeit Gold Coins Worth More Than Their 
Face Value 

A SHIPPER of platinum from Venezuela recently 
sent to this country several counterfeit coins which 
were unusual in that, although counterfeit, they were 
worth about five times their face or bullion value. They 
were included in a shipment of crude grain platinum and 
the consignee, believing that they were gold, as they 
seemed, carefully removed them from the lot of platinum 
and sold them to a gold refiner as gold bullion. 

Later advices from South America informed him that 
the coins were platinum, plated with gold, and requested 
that he have them assayed to determine their real value. 
The agent hastened to the refiner who admitted that he 
had had a hard time melting the metal and had himself 
discovered that it was platinum. Some settlement 
was made satisfactory to both the refiner and the agent, 
but the coins were destroyed and no analysis was ever 
made to determine the exact value of the metal. 

In another shipment of grain platinum, received at a 
later date, the same shipper included a single counterfeit 
piece. The agent took this to a laboratory for analysis, 
but intrinsically the single piece was hardly worth the 
cost of the analysis from the purely commercial view¬ 
point; besides, the coin being an excellent piece of work 
in a fine state of preservation, it seemed a pity to de¬ 
stroy it. The gold plating is somewhat worn, disclosing 
the white metal beneath in spots. It is a counterfeit of 
an old Spanish piece bearing the date 1789 and the head 
of Charles IV. It weighs 6.435 grams and has a specific 
gravity of 18.9. This of course shows that if it is not 
gold, it must be platinum or at least an alloy consisting 
principally of platinum. The color of the metal after 
removing the gold plating, and its hardness, are sufficient 
additional proof of its character. 

It seems that these old Spanish pieces pass current in 
Venezuela, at least for their bullion gold value. Some 


unprincipled person in the long ago must have discovered 
that the native platinum, found to some extent in 
Venezuela and more plentifully in the neighboring 
Republic of Colombia, would if melted make a fair 
substitute for gold in coins, provided the color were 
properly disguised by a thin gold plating. Whether 
these coanterfeits were made at or near the date they 
bear or at some much later period is unknown. They are 
probably a comparatively recent product—but they must 
have been made some time before our South American 
friends were able to market platinum at a price above 
that of gold, and that is long ago. Whenever they were 
made, we now have the curious condition of a counter¬ 
feit gold coin intrinsically worth several times its face 
value. 

Chemistry of Modern Mirrors 
TDRIMIl IVE man used the quiet pool for his mirror 
and highly polished metal mirrors have been 
found in most of the ancient ruins. For many genera¬ 
tions mirrors have been made of glass, mercury or 
quicksilver films being the favored substance for the 
reflecting medium. 

The older process is fully described in many places. 
It was attended by uncertainty and was objectionable 
for several reasons. 

The more modern method is that of depositing metallic 
silver itself upon the glass, which must be clean if an 
even, homogeneous film is to be the result. Silver in 
certain solutipns is easily displaced by other substances 
and being no longer held in solution, it is thrown down 
upon all available surfaces. The problem is to have it 
deposited at a rate that may be controlled and in a 
manner to give a uniform, continuous film free from 
defects. A large percentage of the silver must be 
deposited from the solution if losses are to be avoided. 

Some recent work at the University of Pittsburgh has 
shown that alcohol added to the solution increases the 
efficiency of the process and that sugar is an excellent 
retarding agent, making it possible to control the rate of 
deposition. 

Formaldehyde is used as the reducing solution. 

By the use of these methods it has been estimated that 
serviceable films can be made at a cost for material not 
exceeding a few cents per square foot of surface. 























